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The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 30th October, 2000 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help - late copy may not get in. 
Hard copy or diskette to: 4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 


BUSH MONTH — OCTOBER 2000 


Go bush with Trust for Nature 
during October, when some of 
Victoria's best bushland properties 
will be open for inspection. Over 30 
properties are involved. 


The natural habitat on these 
properties is permanently protected 
either with a Conservation Covenant 
or as a Trust for Nature owned 
property. 


Entry to all properties - $4.00 
donation. All. proceeds will be used 
to further help our native bush areas. 
Al walks are conducted by 
experienced volunteer Guides. 


Some in our area: 

IRONBARK PARK (Point Addis 
Road off the Great Ocean Road) 
Saturday October 28th at 10.00 a.m. 


GRASSTREE PARK (Surf Coast 
Highway north of Torquay) 
Saturday October 28th at 2.30 p.m. 


Further afield in the south west of 
Victoria: 

YARRO . WAETCH (Timboon 
Bushland Co-op Ltd off Browns 
Road, Timboon.) Our Club is a 
Shareholder. 

Saturday October 28th at 10.00 am 
and 2.30 pm. 


RALPH ILLIDGE SANCTUARY 
(Halfords Road, Naringal East) 
Sunday October 29th at 10.00 am 
and 2.30 pm. 


For further information telephone 
Trust for Nature 9670 9933 


Website www.tfn.org.au 


|VFNC CAMPOUT - 


CENTRAL GIPPSLAND 

| The Latrobe Valley FNC are hosting 
the March 2001 Campout at Rawson 
| which is at the south eastern limit of 
the Baw Baw National Park. 

| Accommodation / Excursion 
information and Booking Forms are 

' available tonight or from Dick 

| Southcombe Phone: 5243 3916. 


Email:_cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
Phone Claire: 03 5243 7047 or 0409 723022 


| Tonight’s speaker... 


will be Tim Barlow from Latrobe 
University. 

His topic is "Grasslands Flora and 
Fauna." 


Next month's speaker... 


Dr Allan Chandler is an ex 
woolclasser and builder who moved to 
French Island in Western Port Bay in 
| 1967. When the prison farm closed in 
1975 Allan purchased a bus tol 
transport tourists around the island 
and has become an. expert in the 
natural history of this sparsely 
inhabited area that includes an 11,000 
ha national park. 


| Boneseed Pull You Yangs 

| Firstly | would like to thank members 
|who turned up to our August pull. 
Numbers were all too few (but those 
that came brought along their 
enthusiasm and elbow grease), but 
unfortunately, we were not able to 
clear all regrowth come the Sunday 
am. Hopefully our next outing will 
remedy this. 


Here's what to do: 
Time: Saturday 21 Oct 9.30 a.m 
Sunday 22 Oct 10.00am. 


‘Where: The 'Saddle area’. Take! 
[Great Circle drive, travel anti- 
clockwise, 

Follow signs/arrows to site. 

Bring: Lunch, drinks, gloves, 


warm/wet gear, eye protection, binocs 
and camera. 

Identify yourself at toll gate for free 
entry, and if first timer or unsure 

of location, check with ranger at office. 
Entry gate to our site will be closed but 
unlocked - please close after 
entering. 


PLEASE COME YOUR 
PARTICIPATION WILL BE WARMLY 
WELCOMED 

| Rob Beardsley - phone. 5241 1951. 
Or e-mail | 
beardsrinhj@bigpond.com.au 


EXCURSION NOTICE 
15.10.2000 


Pt Addis & Ironbark Basin 


Departure: 

1. 9.00 a.m. Karingal. (Please try 
to stick to our custom of limiting 
convoy size by ensuring each 
vehicle is full.) 

2. 9.45 a.m. Ironbark Basin Carpark 

Point Addis Rd. 

This is a good chance to see our 

spring orchids with an expert. There 

are many bird species including 

Rufous Bristlebird and Southern 

Emu-wren. 

Insect repellent may be needed as 

the mosquito population has 

increased. 

After lunch at the carpark, options for 

the afternoon will be discussed. 

Leader Margaret MacDonald 

For further information phone 5089 

6326 


NOVEMBER CAMPOUT 


BRISBANE RANGES 
Friday 3rd November to Tuesday 7th 
November 2000 
Mammal trapping will be undertaken 
over this weekend; probably around 
the Ted Errey Nature Circuit. More 
details will be available at the 
meeting tonight or contact: 

Barry Lingham 5255 4291 

or Trevor Pescott 5243 4368. 


Have you seen a platypus 


in the Barwon? 
If you have seen a platypus recently, 
or in the past, the Australian 
Platypus Conservancy is interested. 
The APC is a non-profit and non- 
government organisation dedicated 
to conserving the platypus and its 
freshwater habitats through 
research, public education and 
community action. Sighting report 
forms will be available at the 
meeting or phone 9716 1626 with 
details. 


See pages 5, 6, 7,13 for more 
notices! 


OUT AND ABOUT 
Malda Dedman 


EEE 


| became a painted lady at Snipefest 
when students face-painted me in 
lovely brown and black and white 
snipe stripes. Next day | came upon 
the caterpillars of Painted Lady 
Butterflies at the Lovely Banks 
airfield. They too were worthy 
subjects for a painting, ranging in 
colour from rich chestnut and black, 
to lime green with grey, or dove 
grey with black. All had pale golden 
stripes down their sides, adorned 
with tufts of long branched spines. 


The caterpillars were moving from 
west to east across the bare airfield. 
They usually feed by night on plants 
such as Capeweed (and there was 
plenty of that at the edge of the strip) 
and are rarely seen by day, because 
they hide either at the base of the 
food plant or in a loosely-woven silk 
shelter. However, these were all 
about 40 mm long, probably. fully 
grown specimens, so perhaps they 
were moving off to pupate. 


Dave King was recently asked to 
identify caterpillars collected in Bell 
Park from the Cement Works railway 
reserve. Adjacent householders had 
complained about large numbers of 
invading caterpillars causing distress 
to their pets. These too were Painted 
Lady larvae. 


Perhaps we are about to have an 
invasion of Painted Ladies as 
happened in late September and 
early October 1889. Frederick 
McCoy, in his Podromus of the 
Zoology of Victoria (1890), where he 
first describes the Australian 
species, wrote that the butterflies 
appeared in extraordinary numbers, 
“accompanied by a day-flying moth 
Agrotis spina, almost darkening the 
sky with their general flight towards 
the south-east, covering the gear 
and decks of ships many miles out to 
sea, and filling the air on land from 
the northern parts of the colony down 
south to Melbourne . . . The 
newspapers mentioned the 
stoppage of trains in the tunnel on 
the Castlemaine railway, from the 
masses of bodies of these insects 
crushed, lubricating the wheels to 
such an extent that they could not 
bite the rails as they turned, and 
came to a standstill until sufficient 
supplies of sand could be sent.” 


noy Id 
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The Geelong Advertiser did not 
identify the species. “The district 
between Winchelsea and 
Geelong has been, for the past 
few days, visited by immense 
swarms of butterflies. The 
presence of the insects in such 
large numbers as noticed has 
created alarm among the farmers, 
who anticipate a destructive visit 
of caterpillars as the outcome of 
the butterfly plague . . . The 
butterfly plague does not appear 
to be confined to this district, for 
reports from Bacchus Marsh and 
other places notify that the insects 
are passing over the land in 
myriads." (October 7, 1889) 


The Australian Painted Lady is a 
migratory species, flying south 
annually. It moves from southern 
Queensland to Tasmania on a 
front that may stretch inland some 
480 km. Sometimes it ends up in 
New Zealand, having covered 
more than 1900 km, presumably 
helped by winds. 


Adults have only four legs, which 
are not used for walking, but as 
sense organs, the end joints being 
used for taste. Their upperwings 
are patterned in orange and 
brown and black and white, and 
the undersides in various browns. 


Look out for them in the next few 
weeks. They may be difficult to 
see. As McCoy explains, "They 
frequently rest on the ground or on 
plants for a short time, with the 
wings expanded horizontally; 
when sleeping or resting for a long 
time the wings are brought 
together erect, with the reddish 
part of the under surface of the 
anterior wings concealed by the 
overlapping of the hind ones; and 
when resting in this position on 
bare patches of ground the 
mottled colouring of the 
undersides of the hind wings 
serve to conceal them to a 
surprising degree.” 


Out at Lovely Banks we were 
accompanied by a chorus of 
“Clack-clack” from a host of 
Spotted Marsh Frogs in a long 
shallow pond formed by the recent 
rain. As we walked its length one 
group after another would become 
silent, but their presence was 
betrayed by the fist-sized clumps 
of spawn floating, exposed to the 


sun, on top of the water. It looked like 
froth and bubble but it felt like half- 
set jelly in which a mass of dark- 
pigmented eggs were setting. We 
managed to catch one frog - briefly. 
It had a dark stripe along its back. 


McCoy also described this frog in 
his Podromus, where it was 
illustrated for the first time in its 
natural colours. He wrote, “This 
beautiful little species is not 
uncommon in marshy places and 
shallow waters about Melbourne, 
where it forms a favourite food of 
snakes. At the end of November the 
young, about 1 inch long, takes to 
the land, having its four limbs 
perfect, but with a tail of half an inch 
long remaining”. 

And all the while that warm 
Wednesday morning the skylarks 


“And singing still doth soar, 
and soaring ever singest” 
| | 


were singing. As the poet Shelley put 
it, “And singing still doth soar, and 
soaring ever singest'. The skylark is 
one of our better introduced birds. 
Do not confuse it with the similar- 
looking grassland bird, Australian (or 
Richard's) Pipit, which also soars up 
and up, but not with the same sweet 
song, and which drops down like a 
plummeting stone. On the ground 
the pipit has a characteristic up and 
down tail movement and it does not 
have the skylark’s crest. 


When you go out mammal trapping 
and catch a rat, you realise how 
much you do not know. We thought 
we knew a bush rat from a black rat 
or a brown rat, which is the nasty, 
bitey one. Oh, yes, a bush rat's tail is 
shorter than its body, but is it the rat 
with long guard hairs in its coat? We 
did not really look at it properly in any 
case, so lm very confused and 
looking forward to some real 
mammal study at our meetings. 


There are four local species of 
Rattus, two native and two 
introduced, all of them rodents and 
not marsupials with pouches. 

Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes 

Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus 
*Brown Rat Rattus norvegicus 
*Black Rat Rattus rattus 

(More next time—Valda) 
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RECENT RECORDS OF FAT-TAILED DUNNARTS NEAR GEELONG 


... Trevor Pescott 


14 Victoria Terrace, Belmont, 3216 


The Fat-tailed Dunnart Sminthopsis crassicaudata "inhabits only lowland areas in the western half of Victoria" 
(Menkhorst 1995). It frequents grasslands and open shrublands where there are rocks and logs on the ground beneath 
which grass nests are built. 


One problem facing the species is pasture improvement where this form of shelter, i.e. rocks, logs and stumps, is 
removed. Because the dunnart feeds on small invertebrates including insects and their larvae, the use of pesticides 
can be damaging by direct or indirect poisoning, and by depleting the food source. 


Studies in the past showed that a substantial population of dunnarts existed on farmland within the Western Treatment 
Complex near Werribee (Lane and Peake 1990). 


However, beyond that site, little seems to be recorded of the distribution of the dunnart in the Geelong region. Personal 
records of the species are from Lovely Banks and Breamlea many years ago, and the following four confirmed records 
of S. crassicaudata in the last five years. 


e On 4.9.96, Mr Barfoot brought to me a mass of material recently regurgitated, probably by a cat, although he did 
not see the animal responsible. Included was the hind section of a female dunnart and seven tiny young which, 
quite remarkably, were still alive but were much too small for any possible attempt to save them. The locality was 
a property fronting the Ballan Road at Moorabool. 

e Gordon and Jill Rough, whose property fronts the Hamilton Highway at Stonehaven, found a specimen killed by a 
cat on 27.11.96. | 

e While overturning some sheets of roofing iron that had been dumped in a shallow creek bed after a grass fire many 
years ago, the owners of a property at Balliang, west of the You Yangs, found a group of small mammals beneath 
them. About to be killed in the belief they were mice, their distinctive shape was noted and they were spared. 
There were "several" adults as well as juveniles. The date was 3.3.00. 

e  Aroad-killed dunnart was found on the edge of Pollocksford Road by Michael Higgins on 2.7.00. 


My thanks to those who provided me with the information above, and to Judy Locke of the Anakie Tree Group for the 
Balliang sighting. 


References - 

Lane, B. and Peake, P. (1990), Nature Conservation at the Werribee Treatment Complex, Environmental Services 
Series No. 91/008, Board of Works. 

Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995), Mammals of Victoria, O.U.P. and D.C.N.R. 


Travels with some Very Serious Bird-watchers: the Twitchathon experience 


This piece is dedicated to Liz Kerr who 
died on 8 August after a short illness. 
The Very Serious Bird-watchers will go 
on however, and we will contest the 
next Twitchathon in October 2000. 
Please support us with sponsorship. 


The Twitchathon is an annual race 
organised by Birds Australia, where 
teams try to record the greatest number 
of bird species in Victoria in 24 hours. 
Our team goes by the (ironic) name of 
The Very Serious Bird-watchers, and in 
October 1999 we were Margaret 
Cameron, Craig Morley, Liz Kerr, John 
Bottomley and me, all of us members or 
former members -of the GFNC. The 
results first - we recorded 176 species 
(despite the downpour in Geelong and 
the gale in Bendigo). 


The serious purpose is to raise money 
for birds by sponsorship. All donations 
are used by Birds Australia for studies 
and conservation of endangered birds 
and bird communities. Many thousands 
of dollars have been raised over the 
years. 


Our Twitchathon team has been in 
existence since the first Twitchathon in 
1984, with Margaret as a founding 
member. | joined in 1985, Liz in 1987, 
and Craig took part in the 1984 event 
and became a regular in 1991. There's 
no other experience like the 
Twitchathon that doesn't involve 
danger. For 24 hours we live at an 
extreme pitch of concentration and 
excitement. 


The Strategy 

When we're stopped, we look all 
around, calling out sightings, directing 
each other. We have to notice birds we 
might normally overlook - even starlings 
and sparrows count in the list. Liz was 
our scribe, writing furiously, making 
sure three people had recorded every 
species and trying to keep track while 
everyone was shouting at once. "| hear 
a Red Wattlebird.” “| see a sparrow’. 
“Have three people seen it yet.” “Quick, 
will someone else look at this bird.” 
“Where is it?” “I see it.” “Write it down.” 


While we drive, we scan the trees, the 
sky, the fields, the fences, the telegraph 
lines. If someone in the front seat sees 
a bird, the people in the back twist their 
heads around to look out the back 
window as the car speeds under it. A 
glimpse is enough. We don't pass up 
an opportunity to record any species. If 
the bird is common we're tempted to 
say, "We'll get it later." But there is no 
guarantee "later". The best birds are the 
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ones we don't have to stop the car 
for. Every stop is precious time used 
up. 

"OK, everybody into the car." 
Margaret is the time-keeper - very 
strict. She devises a route and 
schedule based on practice runs. 
"We're 8 minutes late." "Run, troops, 
run." "Don't slam the door." "Too 
slow, too slow!" Margaret is 
traditionally the gloomy one in the 
team: "We're doing really badly. 
We'll be lucky to get 150 species." 
Into the car, out of the car - slow 
down, roll down the car windows, 
listen - 5 minutes here, 3 minutes 
there, drive. What do we expect - 
what have we missed - do we 
change our route to pick it up 
elsewhere - how long here before we 
cut our losses. Cold food pre-packed 
(plenty of it), no time for special meal 
or drink stops, eat in the car or while 
we're looking, no crunchy food or we 
might miss faint bird calls. 


In 1999, we travelled over a 
thousand kilometres. Our strategy for 
building our bird list is to cover 
different habitats. We like to keep 2- 
3 hours free for sleeping. This proves 
that we are not serious twitchers, 
despite our team name. We stay the 
night at Elmore near Bendigo, where 
we pre-book and pre-pay motel 
rooms. The doors are left open for 
us, and the only evidence of our 
passing in the night is the rumpled 
bedclothes. We are well-known to 
the proprietors ("It's bird-race time 
again"). . 


The Route and the Birds: October 
1999 
Saturday: 

Aireys Inlet lighthouse, 3.00-3.05 
p.m.: No seabirds; not a gull, gannet, 
cormorant or tern. A  Rufous 
Bristlebird, skulking in the heath, 
showed its face, its wide eye filled 
with suspicion. A Little Wattlebird 
was in the usual place down the hill 
and an Australian King-Parrot called 
just as we were about to give up on 
it. 16 species in the first 5 minutes. 

Angahook Park, 3.07-3.15 p.m.: 
We visit only two wet-forest sites. 
The Forest Ravens and Pied 
Currawongs were calling, and a 
beautiful Brush Bronzewing walked 
out beside our parked car. We 
stopped for a few seconds to admire 
it. Missed Satin Bowerbird. 

Aireys Inlet Sewage Farm, 3.20- 
3.25 p.m.: A good place for Musk 
Ducks - but not today. A bird perched 
on the far bank had us puzzled. It 


..Marilyn Hewish ; 


CERA 


97 Grey St, Bacchus Marsh, 3340 


was a Pied Cormorant, imitating an 
egret or ibis by facing us and showing 
only its white parts. 

The half-hour mark passed on 
Coalmine Road, Anglesea with 42 
species. Here we picked up a Pallid 
Cuckoo. In spring 1999, Pallid Cuckoos 
were everywhere, even in the Geelong 
suburbs. 

Point Addis, 3.50-3.53 p.m.: Another 
seabird stop. Still the sea was empty. 
Margaret trained the telescope on the 
Peregrine Falcon perched on the cliff, 
but it flew away before anyone else 
could confirm it. 

Ironbark Basin, 3.55-4.15 p.m.: This 
is one area where we move away from 
the car. Unfortunately the track is steep 
and we take it at a run. It was hard to 
hear faint calls while the team was 
gasping for breath (well, | was). We 
picked up one Satin Flycatcher with 
difficulty as it was calling only 
sporadically. No Dusky Woodswallows. 

Bream Creek mouth, 4.30-4.49 
p.m.: Overlooking Bream Creek mouth, 
we finally saw a seabird. It took us 1h 
33min to see a Silver Gull - probably a 
record. Here we saw our first waders: 
Red-necked Stints and Red-capped 
Plovers huddled on the beach. 
Margaret spotted a Sanderling; larger 
and paler than a Red-necked Stint, it 
chased the waves in and out. 

Hospital Swamp, 4.55-5.05 p.m.: A 
beautiful freshwater swamp, alive with 
Whiskered Terns. We scanned the 
terns on the fence posts hoping for rare 
White-winged Black Terns. No luck. 
Many ducks, especially Hardhead and 
Shovelers. Some ominous black clouds 
were gathering on the western horizon. 

Barwon River estuary, 5.15-5.20 
p.m.: The tide was high, so the waders 
were crowded under the shoreline 
shrubs. A few Greenshanks, no Eastern 
Curlews or Golden Plovers. An 
argument (discussion) over a white bird, 
head under its wing - a Little Egret. 

Point Lonsdale, 5.35-5.50 p.m.: The 
sea looked empty at first, but a 
telescope revealed a huge flock of gulls 
and Gannets in a feeding mob far out, 
and Short-tailed Shearwater flocks on 
the horizon. A stressful time trying to 
get three people to confirm an Arctic 
Jaeger, a single fast-travelling bird 
invisible even in binoculars. Along the 
horizon, banks of mountainous black 
clouds with rain squalls. 

Lake Lorne (Drysdale), 6.10-6.13 
p.m.: Mainly for Blue-Billed Ducks. 
Pessimistic Margaret, “It took 20 
minutes to find one last week”. But a 
single male, its blue bill shining, was in 
open water. Little Pied Cormorants 


Ea) 
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were gathering to roost on the island. 
They thought it was night as the dark 
clouds closed in. 

As we crested the hill in Leopold on 
the way to Geelong, the city ahead 
| disappeared into a black storm. The light 
| was disappearing fast. 
| Geelong, 6.23-7.05 _ p.m.: Reached 
Geelong in steady rain. A ate stop at 
; Moolap Saltworks for Banded Stilts and 
| Marsh Sandpipers;-to Eastern Park for the 
|Night Heron roost, but missed the 
Hobbies; a surprise Great Crested Grebe 
at Barwon Breakwater; Baillon’s Crake at 
Belmont Common, when Margaret broke 
|through the bank into the swamp and 
startled the bird out of the reeds; one 
|Latham's Snipe; and a quick flash of 
headlights over the island in case Cattle 
| Egrets had gathered there. It was by that 
| time dark and still pouring with rain. 
| Brisbane Ranges: We ate our evening 
meal (8 p.m.) while listening for owls and 
inightjars. It was wet, cold and miserable 
‘and every bird stayed silent. 

_ As Craig drove to Bendigo, Liz and || 
itried unsuccessfully to stay awake, thus 
| ensuring that we would miss any Barn Owl 
we passed in the night and Margaret 
would be cross (it's happened before). 

| Bendigo Whipstick, 11.45 p.m -12.45 
a.m.: Several stops along Millwood Road 
ito listen for Boobooks, Spotted Nightjars, 
| Owlet-nightjars and Bush Stone-curlews. 
| Stood by the car waiting for faint distant 
‘calls. No rain but it was very cold. A 
| Boobook calling far away caused some 
| anxiety before three people finally picked 
lit up. We reached the Elmore motel at 
|1.30 a.m. - 106 species by bed-time. 
Alarm set for 3.45 a.m. - a concession 
from Margaret (on other Twitchathons, 
|3. 30 a.m.). We slept well. 


| sunday: 

‘Bolted down breakfast and coffee. 
| Bendigo Whipstick (4.38 a.m.): in the dark 
| for the dawn chorus, then the mallee and 
| box-ironbark woodlands, the surrounding 
grasslands, Bendigo and Bendigo 
| Sewage Farm; left Bendigo at 8.35 a.m., 
[arrived Knowesley (9.01 a.m.), Lake| 
Eppalock (9.28 a.m.), Kyneton (10.30; 
|a.m.), Blackwood (11:00 a.m.) for wet- 
|forest birds, Brisbane Ranges (12.25 
|p.m.), You Yangs (12.57 p.m.), roared 
ithrough Werribee Sewage Farm (1.25- 
|2.18 p.m.) and back to Melbourne. The 
last species was a Rock Dove along the 
Princes Highway (2.35 p.m.). 


‘The Home Stretch 


| We have to get back to the finish line at 
| Birds Australia headquarters by 3.00 p.m. | 
ior we lose species from our score. 
| Margaret, our driver, negotiates the traffic 
‘lights, cars, trams and trucks perfectly. 
|One year we encountered a booze bus 
| but they waved us through. At the finish 
| with no time to find a park, the others push | 
, me out of the moving car and | run in with 


| 
| 
| | 
L zz 


‘the list. 
_Our team has built up many wonderful 


ibe doing this ‘crazy thing’ for many 
| years to come. The greatest pleasure is 


Twitchathon memories, and we hope to 


the fun, the company, the excitement, 
and the incentive to improve our skills 
(everything | know about mallee bird 
calls | owe to Craig). The Geelong part 
of the Twitchathon generates many 
records for the Geelong Bird Report. But 
the most important result is not the 
winners and losers but the money 
raised for bird conservation. 


edi 


BIRD GROUP REPORT 
SEPTEMBER 2000 


19th September 2000 

Speaker: Lawrie Conole 

Topic: "The impact of the amount of 
fallen wood on the forest floor on bio- 
diversity in the river red gums forests 
of the Murray River" 


Lawrie reported on a project at 
Monash University conducted to 
ascertain scientifically if the amount 
of wood on the ground in river red 
gum forests is associated with the 
numbers of reptiles, amphibians, 
mammals and birds present. 


Research sites which displayed a 
range of levels of fallen wood were 
selected at Gunbower Island, 
Barmah Forest and on the Lower 
Ovens River. The Ovens River site 
has a considerably higher rainfall 
than do the other two sites and has a 
considerable under-storey in addition 
to the river red gums found at all the 
sites. Barmah Forest has numerous 
sand ridges associated with box 
woodland but these were not studied. 


Seven study transects were located 
at each site. Each transect was 250 
m long and located so as to include 
areas with high and low forest floor 
fallen wood loads. Two triangles with 
40 m sides were located on each 
transect, one in a high and one in a 
low fallen wood load area. Birds were 
observed for an hour in each triangle. 
The species, what they did and 
whether they were on the ground or 
in the trees was noted. Additionally 
line transects in which all birds within 
40 m of either side of the transect 
were conducted. Elliott and pit-fall 
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traps were used to collect reptiles, 
amphibians and mammals. 


Results showed that wood loads had no 
effect on the numbers of amphibians 
and reptiles but this may simply mean 
they move around a lot. The only 
mammal present in any numbers was 
the Yellow-footed Antechinus or 
Marsupial Mouse. Its numbers were 3-4 
times greater in areas with a lot of fallen 
wood than in areas with little fallen 
wood. 


Results for birds showed an interesting 
pattern with the greatest number of 
observations and species being found 
in areas with middling wood loads. 
These areas had species present found 
in both the low and high wood load 
areas. Low wood load areas had open 
forest birds such as Red-capped 
Robins, Jacky Winters, Eastern 
Rosellas and Common Bronzewings. 
Areas with high loads had species such 
as Crested Shrike-tits, Painted Button- 
quail and White-browed Scrubwrens. 
Some species, Yellow Robins, Crimson 
Rosellas and Brown Treecreepers were 
in all areas. A comparison of pooled 
observations taken for the light and 
heavy load triangles on each transect 
showed 22.5 bird observations on 
average for bare sites and 35 for woody 
sites. The numbers of bird species seen 
were 3.8 and 5.2 respectively. 


A few species were seen only in one of 
the forests. Superb Parrots and Painted 
Honeyeaters at Barmah, King Quail in 
the Lower Ovens and Black-breasted 
Buzzard and Red-chested Button-quail 
at Gunbower. 


Collectively the three forests are home 
to an impressive number of threatened 
species. Among the threatened birds 
present are King Quail, Masked, 
Barking and Powerful Owls, Superb 
Parrots, Great Egrets, Nankeen Night 
Herons, Pied Cormorants, Diamond 


Doves, Painted Honeyeaters, Red- 
breasted Button-quail and Royal 
Spoonbills. 

Overall the study established 


scientifically the link between bio- 
diversity and the amount of wood on the 
forest floor in river red gum forests. It is 
hoped that the findings will inform forest 
management regimes particularly as 
these relate to the collection of 
firewood. 

Thanks to Lawrie for presenting an 
interesting talk on an important a 
topic. Nes 


| Next Bird Group Meeting 
| (October 17th ) 


| 


| John Bottomley will be talking about 
"Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos 
| around Geelong" 
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of actions to conserve natural 
systems. Victorias terrestrial 
National Parks cover 12% of the 
State; for the marine beyond high 
tide the figure is less than half of 
1%. Of course, Marine National 
Parks are only part of the solution; 
complementary effective 
management of fisheries, oil and 
gas exploration, shipping, tourism/ 
recreation, discharges and 
sediment inflow is essential. 


For Australia, by-far the greater area 
of marine parks is in the tropics. 
Good perceptions of parks grow 
more readily in warm clear tropical 
waters than in the cool south — ‘you 
can eat a Flathead but not love it. 
Victoria's 2,200-km coastline is the 
most highly populated in Australia. 
We flock to the coast and treasure 
‘the sea’ but in practice have used it 
largely as a waste receptacle. Most 
publicity has been focused on Port 
Phillip Bay, and much of it negative. 
Unfortunately, few of us see or 
touch 'the good bits' or realise that 
we are envied world-wide for the 
ecological integrity maintained in 
parts of Victorian waters. 


Tim enthused his audience about 
Victorias | marine environment. 
Some examples: Pope's Eye 
(1979), just 100 sq m of southern 
Port Phillip, the smallest protected 
area in the world but an outstanding 
drawcard for divers — up to 20 times 
more fish than adjacent areas, and 
they're ‘friendly’. A sandy bottom of 
Lake Tyers, East Gippsland, that 
yielded 163 species of fauna in just 
1.2 sq m, and 860 species in an 
area 10 X 10 m! Southern Port 
Phillip has more algae, especially 
reds, than the whole Japanese 
archipelago; magnificent sponge 
gardens abound on nearby rocky 
substrates. Distinctive communities 
on granite around Wilsons 
Promontory include those 
dominated by ‘hand-high’ coralline 
algae; and others by sponges, 
gorgonian corals and butterfly fish. 
Basalt drops to 45 m off Port Phillip 
feature seaweed and sponge 
communities with many 
spectacular invertebrates, including 


jewel anemones. 
communities vary across the 
state based on Posidonia (e.g. 


National parks are a critical Ge 


MARINE CONSERVATION 
Talk given by Tim Allen, at VENCA March 2000 Campout 


FNCV's Marine Reseach EEE 


EEEn 
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Corner Inlet), Zostera and 
Heterozostera (e.g. The Bays), 
and Amphibolis (e.g. Portland). 
The renowned Port Campbell 
area coastal topography is 
reflected in stunning underwater 
formations from earlier 
coastlines, including arches and 
stacks. 


Tim highlighted the uniqueness of 
southern marine environments as 
had Patrick the previous evening. 
For example Great Barrier Reef 
fish, molluscs and echinoderms 
are mostly regional Indo-Pacific 
species, just 13%, 10% and 13% 
being endemic. For southern 
Australia (S of a line from 
Rottnest Island — Sydney), the 
corresponding measures of 
endemicity are 85%, 95% and 
9096. Victoria needs a series of 
Marine National Parks to value 
and sustain southern uniqueness, 
across the range of Victoria's 
distinctive marine habitats and 
community types that Tim had 
summarised. In its draft Report 
(Dec 1999) the Environment 
Conservation Council 
recommended just such a system 
of reserves that included 12 
National Parks and 11 Marine 
Sanctuaries based on these 
principles and a classification of 
the coast into Bays and Inlets and 
3 regions; viz, West of Cape 
Otway, Cape Otway to Wilsons 
Prom, and Wilsons Prom to NSW 
border. 


Tim developed many convincing 
arguments for parks and against 
opposition to them by especially, 
recreational and commercial 
fishers. Just a few of the 
examples given, mainly from one 
industry: 
D In Tas & sPPB major 
declines in both giant kelp 
and lobsters since 1950. 
Crayfish eat sea urchins, 
which eat algae. Crayfish 
and kelp are recovering in 
Tasmanian reserves only. 
Is the lobster fishery 


...Clarrie Handreck- 
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e In 1804, 500 crays per night 
were taken at Pt Nepean. 
There are none there now. 

° Lorne pier hosted up to 27 
cray boats; there are 3 there 
now. Parks ensure against 
management errors. . 

D Serial depletion is occurring 
everywhere. for example 
Hong Kong harbour has 
nothing left over 10 cm long. 

e Bag limits will not avert 
severe depletion in an 
increasing population of 
gatherers. 

Tim’s conclusion — the LCC and 

ECC have led a Victorian marine 

and coastal conservation process 

for 10 years. The year 2000 would 
be a great one to at last celebrate 
implementation. 


*Tim is Victorian Coordinator, 
Marine & Coastal Community 
Network. 


PLANT GROUP REPORT 
.. Dick Southcombe|: 


g 


In view of our probable involvement 
with the Corangamite Native 
Vegetation Plan and realising that 
the substantially depleted Volcanic 
Plains grasslands will require much 
investigation, we spent our 
September meeting learning more 
about the grasses and herbs of the 
wet and dry tussock grasslands, 
west of Geelong. 

Members who would like to 
participate in our field trips are most 
welcome and should indicate their 
interest, this will enable us to advise 
time, place, transport etc. 


Our 10 October meeting 
subject is ‘Plants of the .. 
Bamganie Bushland’. 


Kiii nar EE 


Don't forget the You 

Yangs Boneseed Pull 
At the Saddle 

Saturday 21 October and | 


Sunday 22 October 
|A good day of exercise, 
companionship and observation. 
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BIRD GROUP OUTING 


..Rhonda Jennin 
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21.9.2000 

Breakfast Creek. 
On a pleasant spring morning Polly, 
Penny, Kay, Nola, Ray and | met at 
Waurn Ponds. Kay was our leader 
for the day as we set off towards 
Breakfast Creek, where we were 
greeted by a chorus of bird calls. 
The closest call was a Golden 
Whistler, which, in the canopy of the 
tree took us a while to locate. 
As we set off up the hill we saw 
Eastern Yellow Robin, Red-browed 
Finch and White-throated Tree- 
creepers whose calls could.be heard 
for the duration of our walk. The 
Horsfield’s and Shining Bronze- 
cuckoos and Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
were heard. Honeyeaters were 
White-plumed, New Holland, White- 
eared, White-naped and Crescent. 
A Rufous Bristlebird flew very 
quickly in front of us, unfortunately 
not giving a good enough view to 
claim as a first sighting. Kay and | 
were lucky enough to be watching a 
Spotted Pardalote about 2 m in front 
of us when it decided to leave its 
perch to flutter its wings and while 
doing so turn its body in a half circle 
before returning to the branch, 
giving us an excellent view of all its 
colours. One of those magic 
moments of birding. Some of the 
other birds we saw on this walk were 
Crimson Rosella, Grey Shrike- 
thrush, Tree Martins, Australian 
Shelduck and Striated Thornbill. 
We admired the spring flowers 
including many different wattles. 
Nola and Penny found some Bird 
Orchids for us to admire. Penny 
observed that these were very 
patriotic being in the Olympic 
Games colours of red, yellow and 
green. 
We arrrived back at the cars for 
morning tea, after which we walked 
round the cleared land near the car 
park adding Gang-gang Cockatoo, 
Whistling Kite and Wedge-tailed 
Eagle to our list. 
We then travelled back to Wurdi 
Boloc where we added Great 
Cormorant, Little Black and Little 
Pied Cormorants, Crested Grebe, 
Hoary-headed Grebe, Musk Duck, 
Black Swan, Eurasian Coot, Sky- 
larks, Little Raven, Masked Lapwing 
and White-fronted Chat to our list. 


While eating lunch at the picnic 


- area we saw European Goldfinch, 


Straw-necked Ibis, Red 
Wattlebird, Black-faced Cuckoo- 
shrike, Yellow-rumped Thornbills 
and Superb Blue Wrens. In all we 
recorded 54 species of birds for 
the day. Welcome Swallows were 
seen at each location. It was nice 
to not see a Starling for the day. 
Another outing of good . 
company and good birding. = 


NEXT MID-WEEK BIRD 


EXCURSIONS: 


Oct19 Bald Hills 
Leader Peter Bright 


Nov 16  Hovells Creek 


Leader Gordon McCarthy 


LIBRARY NOTES 


...Betty Moore 
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The South Australian 
NATURALIST Vol 23 Nos 3/4 

To mark the centenary of Joseph 
Whittaker's death, D.N. 
Kraehenbuchl & N.Moyes write 
about the life of this little known 
botanist who in June 1838, 
traveled from England and spent 
18 months in South Australia 
employed as gardener to 
Governor Gawler. During breaks 
in his employment he traveled 
extensively, collecting and 
pressing plant specimens. Many 
of these valuable specimens 
found their way to herbariums at 
Kew Gardens and Derby Museum 
in Derbyshire. 


HABITAT Vol 28 No 4 — August 
2000 Special Campaign Feature 
this month is on Woodlands — 
‘Australia’s Best Kept Secret: the 
Wonder of our Woodlands’ by 
Charlie Sherwin. Woodland areas 
all over Australia have been 
drastically reduced and the time 
has come for all States to enact 
native vegetation clearing control 
and see that the legislation is 
properly enforced. 


CANOPY (PARKS VICTORIA) 
Issue No 12 - Daryl Murphy has 
embarked on a research project 
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in Mallee country around. the 
Walpeup Research Station. His 
experiments are centred on ants — 
‘they react to change very quickly, 
so more and more work is being 
done on them as indicators of 
environmental health.’ 

‘Hunters revive a Troubled lake’ — 
Reedy Lake in the Connewarre 
State Game reserve forms part of 
the Barwon River Estuary. Geelong 
Field and Game Organisation 
noticed deterioration in the aquatic 
vegetation and reduction in the 
numbers and diversity of water- 
birds. After an assessment by 
aquatic scientists showed the main 
culprit responsible for this 
degradation was the European 
Carp, much effort has been put into 
returning the lake to its original 
condition and it continues to flourish 
under its interim water management 
regime. 

You can also read about efforts 
being made to protect some of 
Westernport's internationally 
significant wetlands from pollution 
and weeds. 


COASTLINE Winter 2000 e 
Gardening Australia visits the 
Central South-West. A film crew 
visited Johanna Beach on the edge 
of the Otway National Park to film a 
segment of Coast-Action  / 
Coastcare. Central South West 
Facilitator Tracey Penington and 
Victoria Parks Ranger Steve 
Mulligan were both interviewed. The 
episode focuses on projects funded 
in the area, community involvement 
and the Coast Action /Coastcare 
program. The Gardening Australia 
segment will go to air on Friday, 
November 24 at 6.30 p.m. on the 
ABC to celebrate Coastcare Week 
in December, and will be repeated 
on Sunday 26 at 10.30 a.m. 


WINGSPAN Vol 10 No 3, 
September 2000 has articles on 
woodswallows, seabirds, and 
Hattah-Kulkyne National Park, a 
bird-watcher's paradise. 

Our club is very fortunate to be 
getting three of the best bird 
magazines, i.e. The Bird Observer, 
The Bird Watcher, and Wingspan. 
Wingspan (Birds Australia) has just 
been awarded a Certificate of Merit 
for the Best Specialist Periodical 
category of the Whiteley Book 
Awards 2000. 

These magazines are available for 


loan. 


all members to take out "ER 
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A RANDOM HARVEST 
... Trevor Pescott 
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14 Victoria Terrace, Belmont, 3216 


Linen Re CORN E bau eae ra RARE a a ck aa UP 


In 1989 we bought a one-acre block at Yaugher (pronounced yor-ger) two km north of Forrest. The following year, we 
built a small home on it, and we now try to spend a few days there each week. 


The eastern boundary of the block is the main Barwon Downs - Forrest Road. It carries a good deal of traffic, much of 
it people heading towards Apollo Bay while it is also the main route for pine-log carriers from the Otways to Colac or 
Geelong. Over the last few years, many of the pine plantations have been logged and replanted with blue gum. 


To the north and north-west, there is peppermint gum, heathy woodlands, while to the south we look across cleared land 
through which the West Barwon River meanders. Beyond that is Forrest township. 


Rainfall averages 750-850 mm annually, and the temperature range is from low 40s in summer to zero or below on 
some winter nights. We occasionally, every few years, have a sprinkle of snow, but frosts are experienced each winter. 


8.1.99 Picked up a female Dark Purple Azure Butterfly Ogyris abrota that had a wing defect and could not 
fly. Its larvae feed on mistletoe. 

10.1.99 This morning, found a large male Long-nosed Bandicoot Perameles nasuta that had been killed on 
the road outside our gate overnight. | had no idea they were locals. 

1.2.99 A small Tiger Snake Notechis scutatus came in to drink at a small waterhole built just across the 


driveway from the sitting room windows. | checked that our dog Snough was inside, for while the 
snake was only about 70 cm long, it could do her serious harm. 


25.2.99 A Pobblebonk Limnodynastes dumerili was calling from near our larger waterhole, | hope 
predicting rain. 

14.3.99 Judging by their scats, the local foxes had been feeding on blackberries during the last few days. 

21.3.99 There is a floodlight set beneath the verandah that lights up the top end of the drive. It attracts a 


lot of insects - and occasionally a boobook. Tonight there was a large number of craneflies that, 
after fluttering for a while, came to rest, often suspended by just one finger-tip. Dave King identified 
them as a species of Gynoplista, family Tipulidae. 

26.3.99 Balmy autumn weather continued. The air above the driveway seemed filled with flying insects 
which Dave King identified as winged male ants in the species Monomorium kiliana. They were 
flying in fast-moving, spiralling clouds in the sunshine. The big bulldog ants that have their nest 
under the steps onto our verandah are also emerging as winged adults, but despite their size and 
fearsome appearance, they are of no concern to us. 

But the aggressive skippers, or jumping ants, whose sting is like a hot needle jab, with ensuing 
soreness then itch, are not so benign. A large, new nest has been built in the area | regularly mow, 
so | will need to decide how best to cope with them. 

3.4.99 The Silver Banksias B. marginata are flowering in the local bushland, much to the delight of the 
Crescent and New Holland Honeyeaters that feed on the nectar. The Yellow-tailed Black 
Cockatoos savour the seeds that develop later and remain in the cones over winter. But our 
banksias produce only a few seeds. 


4.4.99 Tasmania Silvereyes Zosterops lateralis are moving through the area, lingering for a while to feed 
on the last of the now over-ripe tomatoes in the garden. 

5.4.99 Small flocks of honeyeaters have been flying through today. Several Brown-headeds Melithreptus 
brevirostris lingered for a bath in the large waterhole. 

18.4.99 Snough, our geriatric dog, had a new lease on life — she saw a Feral Cat Felis catus in the 


driveway and set off in pursuit, seeing it off the property and across the main road into some 
neighbouring bushland. We have regular sightings of cats and Red Foxes Canus vulpes and one 
can only imagine the damage they do. Cats, | think, are worse than foxes - scats of the latter 
contain blackberries when they are ripe, and insects, but l've no doubt they take a toll on our local 
terrestrial fauna. 

A Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus that often came to feed on seed the rosellas had spilt from the 
feeder - it even built a runway out from dense vegetation - vanished late last year, and | wonder 
whether a predator took it. 


10.4.99 About 20 Dusky Woodswallows Artamus cyanopterus gathered in the paddock adjacent to our 
block. 

22.4.99 Cattle Egrets Ardea ibis are back at Barwon Downs — about 20 were there today. 

24.4.99 The last sighting today of an Australian Admiral Butterfly Vanessa itea. 


25.4.99 Another frosty morning. 
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The weather has been warm with mild nights over the last week, but tonight it began spitting 
rain by about 9.30 p.m. By then there were at least 25 Swift Moths (family Hepialidae) of three 
or more species under the outdoor floodlight. But there was none the night before and only one 


There were lots of Black Swans Cygnus atratus on the paddock near Barwon Downs, grazing 
on the rough pasture where potatoes had been cultivated over summer. They were here last 


A Southern Boobook Ninox novaeseelandiae has been roosting in a tree behind the house 
recently. Tonight it came onto the verandah rail beneath the floodlight, perhaps anticipating 


A wide range of fungi including various toadstools, puffballs and at least one Vegetable 


Large green toadstools Cortinarius austrovenetus prolific on the road verge outside our block. 


An immature Crimson Rosella Platycercus elegans landed on a small Hair-pin Banksia B. 
spinulosa planted outside the sitting-room window, and began to eat the flowers, much as we 


Sun-orchid (possibly Thelymitra pauciflora) and onion orchid (perhaps Microtis unifolia) have 
appeared in the usually mowed grassy patch in front of the house. The Pink Heath Epacris 


After a cold night (-0.19C under the verandah) a fine day. A Fan-tailed Cuckoo Cacomantis 
Surprised to see a Lesser Wanderer Butterfly Danaus chrysippus drift through the garden 


As | broadcast some "chook" manure, | was amazed to see a Devil's Coach-horse Creophilus 
erythrocephalus fly in to investigate. They are scavengers with an extraordinary sense of smell! 


A Pallid Cuckoo Cuculus pallidus came into the garden today along with two Fan-tailed 


Late this morning, a Long-nosed Potoroo Potorous tridactylus came under the bird-feeder. (It 


A pair of Laughing Kookaburras Dacelo novaeguineae are nesting in one of the big gums out 
over the river flat. Early this afternoon, one bird was seen carrying a snake about 30 cm long it 


Walked up behind the house looking for a blackbirds' nest. There were several dreys of 
Common Ringtail Possum Pseudocheirus peregrinus now disused, and another compact nest, 
football-shaped, about one metre up in teatree and sedge. | think it was a Rufous Bristlebird 
Dasyornis broadbenti, | saw at least one bird frequently at the small waterhole in January and 


An adult Crimson Rosella Platycercus elegans feeding on the leaves of flat weed Hypochoeris 
radicata. It pulled them off the plant, then nibbled up from the base of the stem, eating nearly 


7.5.99 
the next night. Rainfall overnight only 2 mm. 
5.6.99 
year too, but have been absent for some months (on 12.7.99, counted 120). 
11.6.99 
moths or beetles being attracted to the light. 
12.6.99 
Caterpillar Cordyceps gunnii are on the ground around the house. 
12.7.99 
17.7.99 
would eat corn from the cob. 
31.8.99 15 Great Cormorants Phalacrocorax carbo in a long V-formation flew over the house. 
1.9.99 
impressa flowering well. 
3:19:99 The Cattle Egrets have left Barwon Downs. 
18.9.99 
flabelliformis was calling. 
2.10.99 
where | was preparing the vegetable patch. 
(see Geelong Naturalist Vol. 34, No.11, April 1999) 
9.10.99 
Cuckoos, the first | have seen for several years. ` 
10.10.99 
was seen on several other occasions later in the year.) 
16.10.99 Rabbits have nibbled off the orchid leaves (see 1.9.99). 
17.10.99 
had caught in the garden, presumably to feed the nestlings. 
9.11.99 An Echidna Tachyglosses aculeatus was on the road verge today. 
13.11.99 Tasman Flax-lily Dianella tasmanica flowering. 
27.11.99 Short Purple-flag Patersonia fragilis flowering. 
4.12.99 
, February. 
12.12.99 
half of the leaf before selecting another. 
25.12.99 One green Satin Bowerbird Pfilonorhynchus violaceus in the garden. 


A LITTLE TOUCH OF RED 


blue (less dust) sky of the mountains and the back-drop 
_.. Alban Lloyd-Jones of dark green-almost-black snow gums, all that was 

y needed was a little touch of red. We had hardly gone any 
distance when it appeared in the form of the Scarlet 


The emus and Crimson Rosellas left the high country of 
Victoria earlier than usual this year. While man with our 
technological toys has difficulty deciding what 
tomorrow's weather will bring, they were telling us well in 
advance that the winter would be early and hard. 


|The 'early' part is history now but the 'hard' part is in the 
north-east now in the form of more than two metres of 
snow on the alps and flood down on the plains. 


On our latest of several ski trips while skiing in perfect 
weather last week with gleaming white snow, the darker 


Robins which have returned to the snow country. We 
saw a couple of dozen, mostly paired-up and feeding 
busily about 30m apart from their mates. What a picture. 


Things are moving down on the plains too. The Ovens, 
Kiewa and King rivers are in flood with road detours and 
the like. The Warby Ranges, SW of Wangaratta, are like 
a huge sponge with water everywhere. The Turquoise 
Parrots and Hooded Robins gave us the usual welcome 


(Continued on page 15) 
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OCTOBER DIARY 


loe Hubbard i 


To me October is the climax of the 
wildflower season with the months 
either side pretty good bookends. 
There is so much to see and many 
wonderful places to visit that | don't 
know where to start. Sometimes | 
feel just like that fabled, greedy 
monkey trying to get cookies out of 
a jar. It didn't get any because it 
tried to fit them all into one hand! So 
here goes. 


2.10.97 Anakie Gorge 
Discovered a nest of a Yellow- 
tufted Honeyeater in a low shrub 
overhanging Stony Creek, nestlings 
being feed. 

| can’t let you go on without 
mentioning all the excitement to be 
had in the world of birds. Locals 
nesting, the arrival of annual 
migrants from | the | Northern 
Hemisphere, and those which move 
around within Australia to end up 
with us to nest. There's always the 
possibility of some unusual sightings 
— maybe even the rare! 

What More do you want? 


7.10.99 Newtown 
At approximately midday, a flock of 
about 200 White-browed 
Woodswallows flying westwards. 

At 5.30, a big flock of at least 400 
flying north. When they banked 
away from the low sun, their 
underwings flashed white. Through 
the binoculars (they were high) this 
flashing looked rather special — birds 
in level flight black — then flash white 
— black. 

Next day at 2.45 a flock of about 
100 with a few Masked. 

At 3.15 more and higher. 


8.10.95 Anglesea 
From the Mt Ingoldsby Reserve you 


can catch a spectacular view of the 
coast to Airey's Inlet and beyond. 

There were Sun orchids in bud but 
the Rabbit Ears Helymitra 
antennifera were flowering and 
lemon scented. 

Two  Blue-winged Parrots, 
colours sunlit, perched on a dead 
tree. 


10.10.99 Newtown 

Magpie-larks busily nest building in 
tall eucalypt next door. Welcome, 
heavy overnight rain has given them 
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a ready supply of nesting 
material. This will be their second 
attempt at nesting. 


11.10.98 Mt Mercer Road 

Not far from Shelford, situated in 
an attractive valley on the Leigh 
River, we stopped to admire the 
grassland flowers growing on the 
roadside. 

Common Everlastings and 
Milkmaids were common, the 
prostrate Small-leaved Eutaxia 
Eutaxia microphylla, grey-green 
foliage, and yellow and red pea 
flowers, not so. There were two 
Riceflowers Pimelea humilis, 
which looks like a regular 
riceflower, and the Curved 
Riceflower with its small orange- 
yellow flowers which doesn't. 

Featherheads Ptilotus 
macrophalus, with their fluffy, 
greenish-yellow flowerheads on 
tall stems, a special feature of our 
native grasslands. 


12.10.95 
Common 
Thelymitra rubra 
pinkish buds and stalks. 

Golden Moth orchids still 
flowering and plentiful. 

We found 2 Willie Wagtail nests 
and eggs, and watched two of 
them chase off a Kookaburra — 
which is partial to nestlings. 

Dusky Woodswallows hawked 
for insects above the trees — 
maybe catching some of the ants 
swarming from their nests. 

An unusual call led us to a 
White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike. 


Bannockburn 


showing 


18.10.98 Anglesea 

Field Naturalists' excursion to the 
heathlands. A most bad- 
tempered day of strong winds, 
driving rain and brilliant sunshine. 

In many places there were 
hundreds of Painted Lady 
butterflies and when disturbed 
from sunning spots, you could 
truthfully say “a cloud of". 

| hadnt met the Shining 
Peppermint before, with its 
weeping branches covered with 
creamy white, large blossoms 
and many Hover Flies. This is 
certainly a lovely small tree. 

In a recently burnt area, there 
were the most species of orchids 
flowering together that l've seen 
for some time. Was able to 
acquaint myself again with some 
old favourites. 


The Smoke Bush doesn't get 
much press but it should! There 
was plenty on Bald Hill not far from 
the open cut (mine). 

The Heath Tea-tree goes on and 
on, low growing with the whitest of 
flowers with now and again, a 
stunning pink form. 

Who said mat-rushes weren't 
attractive? The Many-flowered 
Mat-rush Lomandra multiflora, 
has lovely spikes of tiny yellow and 
purplish flowers. 

Finished with an evening brisk walk 
into the Ironbark Basin and an end of 
day rainbow emerging from the sea 
out from Pt Addis. 


19.10.98 Jerringot 

Very strong, gusty, westerly, 
bringing scudding clouds and 
nuisance rain interspersed with 
sunshine which meant taking the 
jumper off when weeding. 

Taking a break from back-ache, | 
noticed the many Caper White 
butterflies resting in sheltered 
positions or feeding on flowers. The 
Hop Goodenia with its yellow 
flowers seemed to be popular. 

Yesterday at home, and today, | 
got the impression that some were 
interested in mating. | read that their 
food plant is capers but couldn't 
think of any of these around here. 
Some plants they like are Capparis 
species which seem to be tropical — 
so I'll have to ask around! 

| startled a Baillon’s Crake into 
flight from swamp edge. It flew into 
the reeds, a bit like a sparrow, | 
thought. 

The Latham’s Snipe were sitting 
tight but the sudden “flap” of a tree 
guard flushed 8. 

There was a healthy chorus of 
frogs and glistening blue Damsel 
Flies were mating. 


23.10.99 You Yangs 

More attacks on the dreaded 
Boneseed. You can notice the 
difference in "our" section of the 
Park — still getting away in some 
areas but generally we have it under 
control — but not beaten! Only a 
natural predator will do the job 
properly — we live in hope! 

| find this activity gives one a 
chance to explore new areas, 
between and up on huge granite 
rocks, surprising, sudden views and 
discoveries such as the line of 
Necklace Ferns spilling from a 5 
metre horizontal crevice, a small 
area of tall, shrubby Large-leaf 
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Bush-pea, a Snowy Mint-bush, 
which was mauve, and a friendly 
Flame Robin which shouldn't have 
been here — or so | thought! 

On the way home | was distracted 
by the massed Snowy Mint-bush 
which has taken over much of the 
Stockyards area, a clump of Tiger 
Orchids roadside, same place, and 
some splendid Yellowish 
Bluebells. 


24.10.98 

Rob saw a Tree Dragon running, 
upright on back legs, across the 
road. 

Later | met one on a granite 
outcrop, very still, head up. When | 
moved it scuttled around to the 
"safe" side where it adopted the 
same pose. 

Later | saw one digging in some 
sand — egglaying, | wondered? 

| found a line of looper type blue- 
grey caterpillars, about 5 cm in 
length, motionless, float against the 
bark of a Black Wattle. Some were 
on the ground around the trunk and 
more on the shady side of the tree. 


25.10.98 Newtown 

About 10.30 a.m. noticed a 
continuous stream of Hover Flies, 
low and fast moving from the north- 
east. 

Later in the day, we were at 
Manifold Heights, a few kilometres 
away, and saw the same 
phenomenon. Mixed with the Hover 
Flies were Caper White butterflies, 
some Browns, and two species of 


dragonflies. 


- A few days earlier a cloud of 


Hover Flies came across from 
the Shell Refinery to Corio. 

There are several species of 
Hover Flies. They breed in damp 
places such as rotting vegetation, 
fruit, and such liquid media. 
Larvae are called rat-tailed 
maggots! 

They are thought to pollinate 
flowers. Some prey on aphids. 
See Ade Foster's article p.6 Nov. 
1998, Geelong Naturalist. 


Fill the gap before you keep 
reading. Pigs cant fly but 
echidnas can [| ^] 


25.10.99 Breamlea 

There must have been a 
combination of high tides and 
storms which pushed sand back 
from the estuary exposing long 
buried — wooden structures, 
eroding the smooth beaches and 
leaving undulations hard to walk 
on but great cover for the Red- 
necked Stints and Red-capped 
Dotterels. 

It was here we saw an Echidna 
swim across the estuary. It was 
resting (stranded and in trouble, 
we thought) midway on an island 
of debris. Just as we were 
hatching a rescue plan it took to 
the water. It swam strongly and 
quite quickly, head under, nose 
appearing regularly until it 
reached the shore, clambered up 
a steep bank, crossed the small 
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stretch of beach, and disappeared 
into the scrub. 

Another treat, as if we wanted 
more, was the great display of 
Rounded Moonflower, Karkalla 
and Southern Sea Heath. 


26.10.95 

Three Rufous Bristlebirds in cliff- 
top scrub and heath near Point 
Addis. All were within 30 metres. 
Further on we found a Blotched or 
Leopard Sun-orchid Thelymitra 
benthamiana. Both these 
observations were firsts, so we were 
a wee bit excited. 


26.10.98 Newtown 

In the back yard ironbark, a Sacred 
Kingfisher perched on one of the 
lower branches. Stayed for a few 
minutes then flew away. Wonderful! 


A good way to end the month. Try a 
coastal drive with enough time put 
aside for short excursions seawards 
or into the heathlands. 


28.10.99 Coast Drive 
Near the boardwalks and viewing 
platforms at Pt Addis, we first heard 
then saw a Rufous Bristlebird. 

At Airey's Inlet lighthouse another 
one! 

Wildflowers prolific — some 
extravagant roadside displays. 


What a great time you're going to 
have. 
Cheers! E 


SNIPEFEST 2000 
... Valda Dedman 


It rained for several days before Snipefest. We knew the 
snipe wouldn't mind the rain and mud, but the ground was 
so wet that face painting and dipping for snipe food had 
to take place on the verandah of the golf clubhouse. 
Mask-making always takes place indoors and we thank 
the members of Barwon Valley Golf Club for allowing us 
the use of their premises. 


The weather did not deter the 150 children from enjoying 
themselves. They assured me that they all saw at least 
one snipe; many saw ten and some saw even more. 
Thanks to Gordon McCarthy, Ron Mole and Bob Preston 
for helping the birds to co-operate. 


Dave King had brought up bucketsful of water from the 
Jerringot wetlands and, as usual, the students loved 
finding little beetles and shrimps and water boatmen and 
the like. Frogs formed a background chorus and Claire 
Greenwell had a fine photo of one of Jerringot's own 
Growling Grass Frogs. 


AA EEE 


Many prizes were awarded for the snipe masks. | hadn't |. 
realised before what a lot of preparation is needed for this |: 


activity. My apologies to Joe Hubbard for breaking into his 


initial snipe spiel. | can only blame the weather for]. 
causing a certain amount of chaos at the start of the} 


activities. 


The smiles on the snipe-painted faces at the end of the : 


day assured me that everyone had had a great time. 


Each child went home with a participation certificate and |. 


a better understanding of Latham's Snipe. A fitting 
celebration of the birds' return to Geelong from Japan. 


Snipefest would not have been possible without the} 
enthusiasm and hard work of so many club members, as |: 
well as Heather, Emily and Simon King (newly arrived |. 
from Scotland) and Liz Gould from the City of Greater |. 
Geelong. The City supported us with a grant from its |. 


Community Arts & Festivals Program. 


"Krek" from Sam and Sally Snipe 


——————Ó— AMA E 
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Report of illustrated talk by Graeme Stockton on GUATEMALA 


at General Meeting on 5 September 2000 


Guatemala is a country in Central 
America. The bordering countries are 
Mexico to the northwest (with the 
river Usumacinta mostly between) and 
Belize (formerly Br Honduras) to the 
east. El Salvador and Honduras are 
to the southeast. The northern part of 
Guatemala is mainly very low and flat 
whilst the southern part of the country 
is mountainous and volcanic. 


Graeme worked in a northern part of 
Guatemala close to the Mexican 
boarder in the large region of Peten 
over a period between mid 1996 and 
the end of 1999. He was appointed by 
the Overseas Service Bureau 
Volunteers International to work with 
a group of internal refugees who had 
been hiding from the military forces for 
some 17 years in the Lacandon 
biosphere (an area of significant 
biological diversity). There had been 
huge human rights violations in the 
area. Many indigenous men and 
sometimes entire communities had 
been slaughtered by the military who 
had launched a scorched earth policy 
to cut off supplies to the guerilla 
movement. Anthropologists have been 
investigating human bones to ensure 
that the historical truth is not distorted. 


Following a peace accord between the 
Guatemalan government and the 
guerilla movement in 1996 it was 
decided to resettle communities onto 
their own property and to develop an 
economy for these communities 
without destroying the . natural 
resources. 


Graeme was involved with one 
community of some 500 people on a 
property of 3000 hectares of which 
about 70% was a sub-tropical 
rainforest in various stages of 
succession returning back to a climax 
community (a stable plant 
community). This is one of the few 
communities in the world, which 
manage to survive in the rainforest 
ecosystem as most communities 
survive in grassland areas. It was 
hoped that this community would 
influence surrounding communities to 
look after the forest as well. 


Graeme gave a graphic account of his 
journey to the resettled communities, 


first via long-boat (powered by a 
65hp engine) and then by walking in 
gumboots along very muddy jungle 
tracks. Some of these tracks had 
been created through oil 
exploration. Houses had been 
made from forest material. The 
communities had a good knowledge 
of species and resources available 
in the forest and their huts were well 
protected from rain. 


When Graeme first arrived, some 
emergency food supplies (chiefly 
corn) and medical supplies, 
provided by the European Union, 
were dropped off at the edge of a 
river. Many people had survived 
prior to EU assistance but it came at 
a high cost of sickness and many 
children had died. 


The basic food of Guatemala is the 
tortilla made from corn. Women 
would normally rise about 4.30 a.m. 
every day to grind the corn, 
sometimes with the help of Graeme. 
The 3 meals a day consisted of 
tortillas combined with beans. This 
community was not one with a 
longstanding relationship as they 
were people who had fled into the 
Peten forest and had formed 
groups. In this case the group was 
called “The Popular Communities 
in Resistance”. People came from 
different ethnic backgrounds. Some 
were Queqchi and others were 
Ladino (a mixture of Indian and 
Spanish descent). Other 
indigenous ethnic groups included 
Cacheqal, Chol, Maam. Most 
people would sleep in hammocks 
and mosquitoes were always a 
problem. 


The MANAGUA (a government 
group) would come in once every 
few months to check on the 
community and to make sure that 
the army was not harassing them. 
Graeme and others would greet the 
visiting helicopter to reassure the 
community that there was life 
outside the forest and to give them 
an inkling as to what was 
happening with civilization. 


WILDLIFE 
Some of the country's wildlife 
referred to during the talk included: 


MAMMALS 

Most are difficult to see, as they are 
mostly nocturnal. Deer would be seen 
occasionally. The Paca is a nocturnal 
animal that has delicious meat and as 
a result it is disappearing. Young 
orphaned Spider Monkeys would be 
captured to sell. Howler Monkeys 
were common. The Cat family has 5 
species which include Margay, 
Ocelot, Puma and Jaguar. There 
was an incident where a Jaguar came 
into the community and could have 
threatened chickens or children. It was 
killed by men with machetes. A Sloth 
Species, Amandua mexicana, is 
very slow and docile but still manages 
to survive despite predators in the 
rainforest. The Tapir is the largest 
mammal in Central and South America 
andisa “sites 1" species. It eats cane 
grass in the swampy areas and fruits 
in the rainforest. The excreted seeds 
become viable and are vital for the 
regeneration of tree species. 


BIRDS 
Species are many and some of those 
mentioned were Macaws 


(uncommon), Toucans (fantastic and 
quite common) Woodpeckers 
(spectacular) and a number of 
Hummingbird species. 


REPTILES 

A Python from the Boideae family 
was observed devouring a bird. 
Freshwater Crocodiles have been 
hunted almost to extinction. They are 
not as ferocious as saltwater 
crocodiles but can take a child or small 
creature. A dangerous snake is the 
Front-fanged Viper that is 
responsible for a number of human 
fatalities each year. It was recounted 
that a person survived two bites from 
one of these vipers after being given 
some antivenin in hospital 

A semi-aquatic Iguana would be used 
for food by smoking above a fire. 


INVERTEBRATES 

Very large Tarantulas were sometimes 
seen in the forest. Scorpions were quite 
scary when close. Graeme had 
problems with Leaf-cutting ants when 
trying to grow some plants species as 
these ants would completely devour 
certain types of seedlings. It was found 
that these ants attack about 30% of 
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rainforest species. 


PLANTS and THEIR USES 

People had an intimate knowledge of 
plants in the rainforest. For instance 
bark from a Liane plant was used to 
make a concoction to cleanse kidneys. 
There were not many areas where 
water could be located in the rainforest 
away from river systems, e.g. to get 
from one village to another required an 
8 hour walk. As no water containers 
were available sap from lianes was 
used to quench thirst. 


Alternatives to growing corn and 
beans were investigated to earn a 
living. Bamboo was grown for 
handicrafts. In Costa Rica, Colombia 
and Guatemala there was a move to 
industrialise the use of bamboo in 
house construction. In volcanic and 
earthquake prone areas, bamboo was 
shown to work much better than block 
and timber constructions.lt was a 
cheaper method of housing 
construction and particularly suited to 
poor people and of better quality. 
Graeme also looked into the use of 
bamboo for furniture and handicrafts. 
The objective was to grow something 
that had a short-term economic return. 
The growing of rainforest species may 
require up to 80 years to produce 
useful timber whereas bamboo can be 
ready to use in about 5 years and it 
grows well on degraded soils. Some 
species can grow over 1 metre in a 
day. The community used a plant 
species known as Guarumo (species 
Cecropia peltata) which comes up 
quickly after fire and is used for 
building chicken houses. 

Chicle gum from a tree called Chicle 
Seboti was well known before WW2 
(pre oil exploration) for the production 
of chewing gum. 


MAYAN RUINS 

In the rainforest were Mayan ruins with 
a number of artefacts and “Graeme’s” 
community were ensuring that these 
ruins were not looted. This important 
archaeological region is being 
researched. TIKAL in another area of 
Guatemala is the site of the most 
famous Mayan ruins in Guatemala. 
They sit above the rainforest and 
present a magnificent sunrise picture. 
It was a very sophisticated civilisation 
with an intricate knowledge of 
astronomy. 


GRAEME'S WORK WITH THE 
COMMUNITY 

He would look for information on 
ecology and put on slide shows 


(powered by a generator) He 
instructed the community as to what 
birds and animals were reliant on a 
particular plant as a food source. 
For example Prosimum 
alicastrum is a plant used to make 
tortillas during the guerilla times. It 
is a key species for Spider Monkeys 
and as it was not available locally 
Graeme collected seeds from the 
rainforest and propagated plants 
that in some 30 years time could 
provide habitat for Spider Monkeys. 
The community knew how to use 
the local palm trees for a number of 
different reasons, e.g. for beds 
together with lianes used for 
binding. Being a community 
everyone became involved in the 
construction of houses. Graeme 
tried to educate the community in 
the importance of growing palms to 
produce leaves for the future rather 
than to only use the existing plants 
that were fast being depleted. 
Various groups made attempts, e.g. 
Conservation International to set 
up benign industries collecting Xate 
leaves which is a Chamadora 
species for the flora culture industry 
in Europe and USA. When people 
went into the forest to collect these 
leaves they also shot animals for 
trading in skins, meat or to sell as 
pets. Unfortunately the tree is also 
cut down for timber so seeds were 
sown to replace these trees for the 
future. The highly nutritious fruit of 
the Forest Plum was collected by 
children to supplement the tortilla 
and bean diet. Plum stones were 
saved to produce new plants. 
Rubbish disposal presented big 
problems but the communities had 
signs prohibiting the throwing of 
rubbish and would detain persons 
caught doing so. On his last term in 
Guatemala Graeme used the 
services of two people from. Mexico 
who were knowledgeable in 
permaculture. This was to make 
people more knowledgeable about 
the soil. One project involved using 
Soil as a lining for a water tank in 
conjunction with a plastic liner with 
a foundation of clay and cardboard. 
The Ceiba is a very large tree and 
the national emblem of Guatemala 
and was used for re-vegetation. 
None of the work done by Graeme 
had any economic gain so there 
was only a limited amount of time 
available. Graeme was keen on 
educating the children to find out 
about birds and he would get them 
to look through binoculars and 
identify the birds using a bird book. 
A re-afforestation project by the 
National Forestry Group made the 


| other species. 
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community cut down a lot of forest 
plant species which were replaced by 
plantation species so it did not go 
according to plan and this was a great 
disappointment. 

When the community got their 
resettlement deal from the 
government they were given roof and 
timber materials for construction and 
plastic for the walls which would have 
been very hot. When animals were 
killed at various times there was a 
concern with the sustainability of 
Species so a ban on hunting was 
imposed in the area with chickens and 
turkeys donated as an alternative 
food. Graeme organised the 
construction of a dam with the use of 
a liner manufactured in Ballarat. After 
delays of many months the dam was 
successfully filled. 


THE FUTURE 

Graeme's work in Guatemala was 
compelling but considerable time was 
needed for communities to make 
decisions and adjust to new 
techniques. People cannot be hurried 
by people from groups like AUSAID 
who just want to go in and get things 
done quickly because the Western 
way requires allocated funds to be 
spent almost immediately. After three 
years Graeme had decided to return to 
Australia and is uncertain about the 
possibility of returning to work in 
Guatemala in the future. There was a 
lot of potential and it was pleasing to 
see a Third World economy with 
people in charge of forests make a 
living from their resources without 
destroying them. Internationally we all 
enjoy the benefits of rainforests 
through rain and regular climate 
patterns but we don’t contribute to 
those benefits. The way the economy 
works is intrinsically wrong. There is 
so much need for environmental work 
to be done in those Third World 
countries with such biodiversity. 


After answering a series of interesting 
questions from the audience the 
speaker was given a vote of thanks by 
Michael Benson. Fl 


NEXT MID-WEEK BIRD 
EXCURSION 


THURSDAY 19.10.2000 
Bald Hills, Anglesea 

Leader: Peter Bright 
Enquiries Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182. 
Meet 9.00 a.m. Green Grub Nursery, 
Waurn Ponds Shopping Centre. 
Possiblities at this location include 
Emu-wrens, Tawny-crowned and 
Cresent Honeyeaters, and numerous 


————————————————————ÁÉÁÉÉÉÉÉÓÉÓÉÓÁÓÓÓ—— 
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EXCURSION REPORT - 
GELLIBRAND 
...Bernie Franke 


Twenty-six people made the best of the 
remarkably fine Otway weather in 
August to explore the Kawarren and 
Gellibrand area. Mal Gardiner (and 
partner Kay) and former local Joe 
Hubbard began the tour at the 
Kawarren limestone quarries on the 
steep bank of Loves Creek, a previous 
source of both building and agricultural 


lime. Quarry location  38?28.6'S 
143?35.4'E. 
This Tertiary limestone (Clifton 


Formation) outcrops in four localities in 
the Kawarren-Gellibrand area (Douglas 
and Ferguson, 1988). This outcrop 
averages a thickness of 16 m and is 
pale yellow, friable, of fairly uniform 
quality and consists mainly of 
fragments of bryzoa with abundant 
shells (Douglas and Ferguson, 1988). 
Molluscs, corals and echinoids are 
common (Douglas and Ferguson, 
1988). There were rich opportunities 
for fossicking in the excavations plus 
the bonus of discovering the 
foundations of an old brick limekiln. 
Unfortunately the resident platypus in 
the dam adjacent Loves Creek was 
reluctant to reveal itself. 


Lunch at Loves Creek picnic area 
(where a tall greenhood Pterostylis 
melagramma was located along the 
Loves Creek walk track) was followed 
by a short walk to Yahoo Creek. Mal led 
a group to the site of a streamflow 
monitoring station (V-notch weir with 
associated revolving drum chart 
recorder). According to Mal the creek 
has a fairly constant flow, regardless of 
dry periods (apparently sustained by 
groundwater). Mal spoke of the 
geology of the area and how this has 
been a barrier to large dam 
development in the valley. Apparently 
a large dam in this locality would ‘leak’ 
via the groundwater systems that 
presently feed waterways like Yahoo 
Creek (in effect reversing the direction 
of groundwater movement). 


Mal spoke of the construction of several 
local ‘fish-ladders’ that enable aquatic 
organisms (native fish) to negotiate the 
numerous barriers such as weirs and 
gauging stations on the local 
waterways. The ladder on Yahoo Creek 
(basically a pile of rocks on the 
downstream side of the V-notch) 
creates resting places and smaller 
steps for the fish to negotiate when 
heading upstream. 


Next stop was Clanceys Hil, a 
prominent rounded hill on private land 


L GEN. 
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one kilometre east of Gellibrand. The 
site is of state geological significance 
and is the westernmost 
representation of Older Volcanic 
rock in Victoria (Rosengren, 1984). 
The volcanic plugs that make up the 
hill consists of dolerite (a material 
that has not made it to the surface 
and has cooled slowly usually 
resulting in the formation of larger 
crystals). This occurred about 
twenty-eight million years ago 
(Rosengren, 1984). This hill is 
known as the source of stone for 
durable stone axes for the local 
aboriginal people. 


Our party headed to the southern 
aspect of the hill via a public access 
road where there was a dolerite 
scree slope just above the Gellibrand 
River. Location 38931.85'S 143? 
33.49'E. We were met at the site by 
property owners John Mallett and 
Rosie Taranto, who were happy to 
provide a history of the site. 
Apparently the name Clanceys Hill is 
derived from a previous owner who 
undertook some quarrying and in 
fact the area that we were visiting 
had been used for extraction. 
According to John the land adjacent 
the north west corner of the hill may 
have been a “corroboree ground" 
and the stone may have been 
accessed from near there. 
Rosengren (1984) notes that an 
outcrop of rock has been worked as 
an Aboriginal axe quarry site on the 
northwest side of the hill. John 
explained how he was undergoing 
some difficulties in convincing 
various authorities to allow him to 
quarry part of the hill. 


The final stop was at some nearby 
aboriginal grinding boulders (on 
Lardners Creek) where axes were 
presumably worked to obtain a good 
cutting edge. The site is also 
significant due to the fact that the 
rocks have been engraved. There 
are two large sandstone boulders at 
this location and the land here is 
currently used for grazing cattle. 
There was some discussion as to 
nature of this country when the 
Aboriginal people were managing 
the land of this valley. Did they burn 
the country to maintain it in a 
relatively open state to facilitate 
access and game hunting or was it 
tall, mature forest with a relatively 
sparse understorey, which also may 


have facilitated access? 
Easternmost rock location 
38?32.39'S 143? ——32:77'E; 
westernmost rock location 


38?32.27'S 143? 32.74'E. 


Special thanks to all the people who 
made this excursion a great day, 
especially Mal and Kay Gardiner and 
Joe Hubbard for guiding us around 
the area. The assistance and 


cooperation of John Mallett and Rosie 
Taranto (Clanceys Hill), and Max 
Hartwick (owner of rock engraving site) 
are gratefully acknowledged. Thanks to 
Deborah Evans for the provision of 
geological information. 
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EXCURSION REPORT - | 
BAMGANIE 


.. Graeme Trib 


EODEM 


30* members enjoyed exploring this 
remnant isolated lowland forest, grassy 
dry forest & ledgy riparian woodland on 
the Woodbourne Creek; a tributary of 
the Leigh River 8 kilometres SW of 
Meredith. 

Although some ironstone ridges have 
been severely disturbed (quarried) for 
gravel and timber was obviously 
extracted over time, we have inherited 
a wonderfully varied reserve. The RFA 
has recognised the Ecological 
Vegetation Classes of this reserve and 
upgraded protection is being 
implemented. 

The Club's newly formed Mammal 
Group had its inaugural campout and 
set traps over the previous night; 
various insects, spiders and a rodent 
were captured. Also Eastern Grey 
Kangaroos, koalas, echidnas, foxes, 
rabbits and hares were recorded. 

We were amazed by the abundance of 
orchids in the various habitats, notably 
Nodding, Blunt and Dwarf Greenhoods, 
also Maroonhoods, Midge, Gnat and 
Pink Finger Orchids. Maidenhair ferns, 
Water Ribbons, mosses and lichens, 
with Mat Rush and Sweet Bursaria 
created many beautiful scenes along 
the flowing rocky creek. Blackwoods in 
flower, peppermints and swamp gum 
were distinctive from the ridges of 
messmate. 

36 bird species were recorded in the 
open forest, the most dominant being 
the  White-eared  Honeyeater. A 
Peregrine Falcon appears to be about 
to nest in or in the vacinity of an old 
Wedge-tailed Eagle's nest. 

This was at least the GFNC's 5th 
excursion to Bamganie bushland. It is a 
most peaceful, fascinating area with 
almost no weed problem and very 
worthy of further study. 


5 he, 
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Tales From a Hollow 


...Joe Hubbard 


29 Upper Skene Street, Newtown, 3220 


Part 2 


The story so far: Two Galahs have spent many hours over several weeks excavating and completing a nesting hollow 
in a backyard tree. During this time they had to contend with two aggressive, territorial Little Ravens. Read on. 


Next morning the Galah's world started to fall apart. Yesterday they had a tree home but today nothing but trouble. 
They had found an intruder in their hollow and it had to go! 

They clung to the trunk with outstretched beating wings, screeching loudly, with their heads at the entrance. 

When this proved fruitless, they withdrew to nearby branches, pulling and tearing at them as if in anger or frustration. 
Then they returned to the hollow, beating and screeching. 

Finally, one approached the hollow, quietly, tentatively, poked head inside, abruptly withdrew, and flew back to its perch. 
Its mate followed suit with a similar result. And so they left, leaving me no wiser, and somewhat perplexed. 

Later, having convinced myself it had to be an owl, | took up station at dusk, to observe the nocturnal life of a hollow. 


Many times the hole was spotlit but nothing showed itself. Just when hunger and cold were getting the better of me, all 
was revealed. In the beam were two reflecting eyes, then two ears. 


Well, I'll be .........! A possum! 

| thought | wouldn't see the Galahs again, but next morning, early as was their habit, they returned. One flew down to 
the hollow. After a brief inspection it reacted with the screeching, erect crest, wings spread behaviour, but did not 
persist. 

They flew away, not in the usual north-west direction to their feeding grounds, but off to the west. 


| didn't think much about that until, soon after, they (I guess it was they!) returned with two other Galahs. 


For a couple of minutes they sat quietly. Then one flew directly to the hollow, looked inside and fell backwards out of it. 
(I'd like to think that this one had come to help.) 


After sitting around for a while, as if assessing the situation, the four left. 


After a long absence of eight days, they arrived at the usual time, about 8.30 a.m. They eyed off the hollow from a safe 
distance, climbed down using beak and claw, until both, heads together, examined it close up. 


One climbed on to the hollow's entrance, for a few seconds paused to peer in, then entered. Suddenly it reappeared 
making a rapid exit. 


Unexpectedly, the resident Little Raven, old foe of the Galahs, flew up to the hollow, and head first in it, commenced to 
give the possum a good pecking. Then it left along with the Galahs. 


The Galahs | haven't seen again but the possum, Ravens and various hangers-on were involved in a series of dramatic 
encounters in and around the hollow. And so the story of the hollow continued. 


= 
| (Continued from page 9) Chiltern is well-known for its orchids so there will bea 
when we arrived. bumper year there too. One of the best birding spots is just | 
What does all this mean? It means wildflowers, west of Frog Hollow where the farmland meets the forest. | 


‘wildflowers and more wildflowers. The buttercups are There is a big circuit track which does wonders for the | 
already there in profusion with Early Nancy and our first waistline after all this winter eating. | 
| Pink Fingers for the season. Why not head off while you can still afford the petrol? e 


SO 
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BIRD OBSERVATIONS for September 2000 


... compiled by John Bottomley 
Observations were submitted by (RBa) Ray Baverstock, (JB) John Bottomley, (JCa) Jocelyn Calvert, (MAC) Margaret 


Cameron, (JCo) J Cohen, (VC) Vernon Cohen, (CGo)Colin Goldburg, DHe) Dean Hewish, (MHe) Marilyn Hewish, 


(DJ) Dale Jennings, (RJ) Rhonda Jennings, (GMc) Gordon McCarthy, ((JN) John Newman, (BSm) Brett Smith, 
(MWa) Margaret Wadsworth 


Species No. Date Comments Observer 
Southern Fulmar 3 13/9/00 Airey's Inlet lighthouse. MHe,DHe 
Square-tailed Kite. 1 13/9/00 Eumerella Reserve. MHe,DHe 
Black Falcon 1 20/8/00 Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Road at Little River Bridge. MHe,DHe 
Also 3/9/00 at Barwon Prison. 
Brolga 2 6/9/00 15 km East of Colac. BSm 
Lewin's Rail 2 16/9/00 Lara, Hovell's Creek. CGo 
Baillon's Crake 1 16/9/00 Barwon Valley Pond. GMc 
Spotless Crake 1 19/8/00 You Yangs, Branding Yard area. JN 
2 15/9/00 Lara, Hovell's Creek. CGo 
Brush Bronzewing 2 16/8/00 Barwon River, Stan Lewis Walk. RJ 
Crested Pigeon 1-3 19/8/00- Melton, West of Lara, South of Bacchus Marsh. MHe 
13/9/00 
Little Lorikeet 5 19/9/00 Bannockburn Bush. Two adults and three fledged JCa, JB 
young. 
Swift Parrot 6 12/9/00 Bannockburn Bush. MHe 
Red-rumped Parrot 32 12/9/00 Lara, Hovell's Creek. CGo 
Pallid Cuckoo 2 20/8/00 West of Melton Reservoir. MHe 
1 21/8/00 Bacchus Marsh. MHe 
2 12/9/00 Bannockburn Bush. MHe 
1 13/9/00 Ocean Grove. An immature bird. ` MHe 
2 19/8/00 You Yangs. JN 
Southern Boobook 1 10/8/00 DeMotts Road, Anakie. JB, JCa 
Barn Owl 1 18/8/00 Balliang. MHe 
3 2/9/00 Balliang (2) and Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Road at MHe 
Little River Bridge (1). Road kill. 
Tawny Frogmouth 1 19/9/00 Highton. Female which has been sitting on nest RBa 
since 23/8/00. 
Australian Owlet Nightjar 1 13/9/00 Bannockburn, Steven's Road bushland. In nest box. GMc 
Crescent Honeyeater 2 15/9/00 Bannockburn Bush. A pair. The first record for this MAC, 
location. MHe 
Grey Fantail 1 16/9/00 Bannockburn Bush. JB, JCa 
1 8/9/00 Lara. JCo, VC 
1 15/9/00 DeMotts Road, Anakie. JB 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 2 5/9/00 DeMotts Road, Anakie. 3-4 on 20/9/00 JB 
2 18/9/00 Newcomb, Erwin Reserve. MWa 
2 3/9/00 Lara. Apparently displaying. JCo, VC 
25 17/9/00 Belmont. Roosting in gum trees. DJ 
2 17/9/00 Lara, Hovell's Creek. Possibly nesting. CGo 
Olive-backed Oriole 1 12/9/00 Bannockburn Bush. MHe 
1 10/9/00 Lara. Also on 13/9/00 JCo, VC 
1 18/9/00 DeMotts Road, Anakie. JB 
Diamond Firetail 4 27/8/00 Long Forest. MHe 
1 15/9/00 Bannockburn Bush. MHe, 
MAC 
Fairy Martin 3 2/9/00 Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Road 4 km South of MHe 


Bacchus Marsh. 
12+ 9/9/00 You Yangs. JCo, VC 
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